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UN Representative 
Speaks For CO’s. 


WILPF’s active international repre- 
sentative at the UN, Adelaide Baker, 
was responsible for the inclusion of an 
important principle in a report of the 
UN Subcommission on Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities. Speaking 
before the Subcommission, she urged 
that “States which recognize the claims 
of conscientious objectors to military 
service should make no adverse dis- 
tinction between claimants the 
ground of religious belief.” This state- 
ment was later incorporated in the 
report. 


CWDWD GROWS 


Contacts of the Committee for World 
Development and World Disarmament 
are continually broadening, according 
to recent reports. For example: besides 
receiving some 75 requests directly from 
colleges and universities for study ma- 
terial on the 1958-59 debate topic, the 
Committee found that other organiza- 
tions receiving similar requests would 
channel them through CWDWD. The 
U. S. Mission to the UN ordered 50 
copies of the Committee’s fact sheet on 
U. S. economic aid programs, and com- 
plimented them upon its publication. 


then he 
showed 

four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 
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A NEW AFRICAN STATE 


By Winifred F. Courtney, Referent on Africa 


LTHOUGH there is no doubt that the French Cameroons, an African UN Trust 
Territory, will achieve independence on January 1, 1960, there has been stormy 
debate at the special UN Assembly session which began February 20 as to whether 
new elections should be reqiured before independence or not. As the session moves 


to its close (I write on March 10th) 
it appears that the U. S.-sponsored 
five-power resolution, granting inde- 
pendence without new elections except 
in one small area, will win. 25 Cam- 
eroonian petitioners have been heard. 

The French Cameroons elected its 
present Legislative Assembly by uni- 
versal suffrage in December, 1956, when 
violence, allegedly caused by the UPC 
(People’s Union) Party, occurred in a 
limited sector. 13 UPC leaders were 
later exiled, and went to friendly Cairo, 
whence a few came to plead at succes- 
sive UN sessions. 

The February Assembly was called 
to determine, in the light of the report 
of a UN Mission which visited the 
Cameroons at the end of 1958, if further 
steps to insure democracy should pre- 
cede independence. The Mission, com- 
posed of the U. S., New Zealand, Haiti 
and India, reported unanimously that 
Premier Ahidjo’s government was truly 
representative and that new elections 
need not be held. 


NATO Sides With Asia 
The fact that UPC had been banned 
in the original elections, however, and 


INVITATION TO ANNUAL MEETING 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BRANCH extends a cordial invitation 
to all WILPF members and friends across the nation to attend the National 
Annual Meeting, June 16-21, 1959. Lasell Junior College is opening its 
doors to us in Auburndale, Mass., a suburb of Boston. 

There is so much to see of historical and scenic interest in and around 
Boston that we urge you to bring your family along. You could join them 
later for further sight-seeing. We hope the program will leave us one good 
interlude for some special recreational event unique to Boston. 

But of all possible adventures, the best experiences come at the Annual 
Meeting itself. To meet our national leaders is a great adventure in friend- 
ship. To watch democracy function in the workings of our organization is 
an adventure in education. To meet others committed to and working for 
our Principles and Policies is an adventure in hope. 

Delegates to the Annual Meeting will formulate anew the requirements 
for peace and freedom and make them available to our political leaders 
and our Branches. Ignorance is hardly excusable in our time when knowl- 
edge is so available. Our job is to create an atmosphere in which leaders 
and people know the truth that can make them free and at peace. 

So plan now to join us in Operations WILPF—1959. We in 
Massachusetts look forward to meeting you. 


EvELYN GRANT JOHNSON 
President, Mass. State Branch 


that there had since been further UPC 
violence suppressed by French troops, 
gave the independent African states 
(and Soviet bloc!) pause, so that we 
have had the interesting spectacle of 
the NATO countries allied with Asia 
in opposing new elections, against the 
African group, which felt that new 
elections would dispel all doubts. But 
the Africans cannot assemble a sufhi- 
cient majority and may abstain on the 
five-power resolution with its Asian 
amendment referring favorably to Ahid- 
jo’s promise to hold new elections after 
independence. His government has also 
passed an amnesty law which, while 
not unconditional, is broad, and will 
allow most UPC exiles to return and 
stand in elections for four seats, though 
not under their party banner. That 
doubts exist chiefly in New York, not 
in the Cameroons, I am assured by the 
Indian member of the Visiting Mission, 
whose own anti-colonialism is unques- 
tionable. There have, however, been 
compelling arguments by both sides in 
the dispute! 

The news that Nkrumah of Ghana 
has now invited Ahidjo to visit him 
looks like a gesture to heal any ill-feel- 
ing that Ghana suspicions of the Ahidjo 
government may have caused. 

The British Cameroons problem is 
less thorny. Plebiscites will most likely 
be held late in 1959 in the separate 
sectors of this territory as to whether 
the North will join neighboring Nigeria, 
with which it has been administered, 
on Nigerian independence in 1960, and 
as to whether the South will unify with - 
an independent French Cameroons or 
join Nigeria. Premier Foncha of the 
Southern (Br.) Cameroons was elected 
in February, 1959, on a_ unification 
platform, but by a narrow margin. 
Since the end of Trusteeship in the 
British Cameroons is apt to be approved 
for late 1960 there is some time avail- 
able to work out the details of the 
wishes of British Cameroonians as ex- 
pressed in the plebiscites. 


The Rising Tide 
It has been fascinating to observe 
in all its complex detail the bringing to 
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WORLD PEACE IS THE 
WORLD’S BUSINESS 


The U. S. is letting itself be backed 
into a German crisis potentially more 
dangerous than those in the Middle 
and Far East from which it has barely 
managed to extricate itself. Though the 
West rightly feels obligated not to 
abandon the people of West Berlin, to 
a form of government which they do 
not want, the U. S. is ineptly allowing 
itself to appear opposed to seeking a 
German peace treaty, to German dis- 
armament and neutralization, and even 
to the withdrawal of the USSR back 
toward its own frontiers! 

There is ample warning that a crisis 
is approaching. Shall the U. S. stand 
pat until the German situation blows up 
and then mobilize for suicide or turn 
to the UN in an effort either to legiti- 
matize our position or save face while 
it withdraws from that position? Or 
shall the U. S. undertake bilateral nego- 
tiations between East and West, and 
if honest negotiation bears no fruit, 
shall the U. S. turn promptly to the 
UN whose primary function is “to save 
succeeding generations from the threat 
of war” and whose business is all 
threats to world peace? 

This is a moment when incalculable 
and imminent danger might persuade 
he American people and their govern- 
scent that third party arbitration is a 
reasonable course in the solution of in- 
ternational conflict and that the UN 
organization has the moral right and the 
practical necessity of setting its judg- 
ment above that of even the most power- 
ful nations when the peace of the world 
is at stake. 

There are various ways in which the 
UN could be brought into the picture: 
1) by direct appeal to the UN Assem- 
bly; 2) by an appeal to the Security 
Council whence, in case of the veto, the 
matter might be referred to the UN 
Assembly for debate under the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution; 3) appeal to the 
International Court of Justice for an 
opinion on the legal aspects of the dis- 
pute. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to 
predict exactly how this can best be 
placed in the hands of the UN or what 
the UN would recommend. The im- 
portant principle to be urged is that. 
whatever the means of putting this be- 
fore the UN or whatever the results, the 
U. S. SET AN EXAMPLE BY COM.- 
MITTING ITSELF IN ADVANCE TO 
ABIDE BY THE UN RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. 


Dorotuy Hutcuinson, Chairman 
National Policy Committee, 


WILPF 


BRANCH NEWS 


®@ Wilma Nissley, past president of the 
Denver Branch, was interviewed on Sta- 
tion KOA on the subject of “fallout;” 
KOA subsequently presented the tape 
series “Peace Initiative” produced by 
national public relations chairman Janet 
Neuman. The Branch has found per- 
sonal contacts with editors and radio 
personnel extremely helpful in getting 
information about WILPF before the 
public. A Denver department store gave 
a full window for one week to an Art 


for World Friendship exhibit. 


@ An all-day legislative workshop on 
Ohio State problems was co-sponsored 
by the Cleveland Branch, the Council 
of Jewish Women, and 12 other groups 
in March. The branch had a successful 
meeting with I. F. Stone as speaker in 
February. Dorothy Hutchinson will 
speak at the annual meeting of the 
State Branch in Columbia, May 9. 


Anna Scheffey, Main Line, Pa. 


Branch, writes: 


“The return of spring reminds 
me again of our trip to Japan and 
of our friends there. Thanks to an 
introduction from Mildred Scott 
Olmsted to one of our members in 
Tokyo, who in turn wrote to her 
friends in other cities, our visits 
were richer and more meaningful. 
Realizing that many of you are 
again planning trips abroad, I have 
inquired and learned that if you 
will write to our National Admin- 
istrative Office at 2006 Walnut St., 
Phila., Pa., you can learn in what 
cities we have members. May these 
contacts enliven your visit, forming 
links with our members abroad 
that will in turn strengthen and 
enrich our organization.” 


@ Madison, Wis., held its third annual 
puppet show recently. The branch has 
a very active publicity chairman and 
gets good press notices. The Wisconsin 
State Branch has an attractive new 
bulletin; Mary Phillips, editor. 


@ Six neighborhood groups have been 
formed by WILPF members in the 
Greater Philadelphia area to participate 
in the Great Decisions program of the 
Foreign Policy Ass’n. The FPA pro- 
vides fact sheets as a basis of discussion 
of current issues; group opinions are 
tabulated and sent to the State Dept. 
and to local newspapers. Pennsylvania 
State Program Chairman Ethel Taylor 
launched the program in her own com- 
munity and inspired 5 other WILPF 
members to start their own neighbor- 
hood groups. All report lively discus- 
sions at the meetings held so far, attend- 
ed largely by non-members. The other 5 
leaders are Margaret Dungan, Carrie 
Ignatin, Naomi Marcus, Vivian Schaf- 
fran, and Marjorie Thompson. 


® The Providence, R.1., Branch is ac- 
tively supporting a state Fair Housing 
bill. In Pennsylvania, the State Branch 
is a member of the Equal Rights Com- 
missioz. which has gained the Gover- 
nor’s support for a new Fair Housing 
bill. 


® Ann Brokaw, long a member of the 
New Jersey Branch, was recently hon- 
ored as “Citizen of the Year” by the 
Summit Area Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. The State Branch is one of the 
affiliated organizations in the newly 
established N. J. Committee against 
Discrimination in Housing. 

The Princeton, N. J., Branch sold 
almost $700 worth of UNICEF cards 
this year. 

Burlington Co., N. J. Branch invites 
all neighbors to a conference on Alter- 
natives to the Nuclear Arms Race at the 
Methodist Church, Haddonfield, April 
26. Linus Pauling will be keynote speak- 
er at the afternoon session and Kenneth 
Maxwell of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ at the evening ses- 
sion. The conference was initiated by 
WILPF and called by a broad group of 


South Jersey organizations. 


@ The Philadelphia Museum of Art ex- 
hibited 60 Art for World Friendship 
pictures from March 16 to April 4. 


@ A memorial meeting was held recent- 
ly for three long-time members of the 
Michigan Branch, Caroline Burlingame, 
Rose Fine, and Caroline Roman. 


@ 4 first-hand report oj a parliament- 
ary meeting of the British WILPF in 
London comes from Frances Bressler, 
Bergen Co., N. J. She says, “Il was 
struck by the importance the British 
Government attaches to the work of 
WILPF. It was reported that the under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs had 
replied to the group’s letter asking about 
the use of former Nazis in responsible 
positions in West Germany. Subsequent- 
ly, a phone call from his office requested 
that publicity on the matter be held up 
and pertinent minutes sent to him. . . 
A reply from the colonial secretary to 
a letter on mistreatment of prisoners 
in Kenya was read .. . a fine joint 
statement of a Committee sent to the 
USSR by WILPF and a Soviet Peace 


Committee was read.” 


@ Mrs. Ramamurti, Vice President of 
the Madras, India, Branch was recently 
elected to the Indian Parliament. 


@ The sad news has reached us of the 
sudden death in Copenhagen, February 
24, of Else Zeuthen’s husband. Many 
of our members had the pleasure of 
meeting Dr. Zeuthen when he accom- 
panied his wife on her visits around 
the U. S. last year. They had returned 
to Denmark for Christmas, after the 
adjournment of the United Nations As- 
sembly at which our International 
Chairman represented her country. 


SALES HELP UNICEF 

Many of our WILPF branches work 
for UNICEF and will be interested in 
knowing that UNICEF reports a record 
number of greeting cards sold in 1958— 
more than 10 million. Individuals and 
organizations in 70 countries contrib- 
uted to this achievement, which added 
$500,000 to UNICEF’s resources. The 
continued growth of the Hallowe’en 
Trick or Treat program is expected 
to bring in about $1,250,000 this year. 
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What Is Due The American Indian ? 


OUR OLDEST MINORITY PROBLEM 


By Edith R. Solenberger, Referent on American Indians 
For centuries, Indians were subjected to discrimination and often to extreme 
cruelty. In 1756 there was a bounty for scalps in Pennsylvania; 4,000 of 14,000 
Cherokees dropped dead while being driven from their land in North Carolina 
by the U. S. Army in 1828; in the so-called “Battle” of Wounded Knee, S. D., 
the Army killed Indians of all ages at a religious ceremony misinterpreted as prepa- 
ration for war—one could go on indefinitely. Their jot has certainly improved 


since those days, though many prob- 
lems remain. Once called the “vanish- 
ing race,” their birth rate now is high- 
er than that of whites. There has been 
much intermarriage in some places; 
although Navajos, Hopis, etc. are still 
largely full-blooded, Menominees, for 
example, have less than 3% full-bloods 
(50% in 1910.) Over 500,000 are 
recognized as Indians today and are 
sometimes so-called if they have at 
least one-fourth Indian blood. 

Indians should no longer be called 
“wards” as they are free to leave 
reservations, have been citizens since 
1924, and since 1938 have had the right 
to vote in all States. They pay all the 
usual taxes except property taxes on 
tribal lands, which are considered tax- 
free because Indians gave so much land 
to the whites long ago. They do not 
receive automatic “handouts” from the 
government. 

A very few tribes, in Oklahoma, Men- 
ominee in Wisconsin, Klamath in Ore- 
gon, live comfortably. Most other 
Indians are among the very poorest 
people in our country. Although the 
tuberculosis death rate fell 30% and 
infant mortality 17% in the last five 
years, their average life span is 36-39 
years, while whites average nearly 70. 
A few years ago, 25.000 Indian children 


were not in school. Today, with board- 


ing schools, trailer schools, and other 
devices, this number has been reduced 
to 8,000. This is good progress, but 
not a place to stop! Many leave school 
before the higher grades, but the num- 
ber of students at college level rose 
from 2.300 in 1955 to 3.800 in 1958. 
Some tribes are able to make scholar- 
ship grants from their own funds. The 
U. S. Indian Service provides some 
limited scholarships and loans and some 


Happy Anniversary 
NAACP ! 


1959 is the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
It is a source of pride to us in WILPF 
that the first name on the call issued 
on Lincoln’s birthday, 1909, for a na- 
tional conference on Negro rights was 
Jane Addams. The active part she 
played. both at that founding conference 
May 31 and June 1, 1909, as a member 
of the Committee of 40 selected there 
to call a second conference, and as a 
member of the first Board of Directors 
of the NAACP, is a tribute to her un- 
derstanding of the importance to our 
democracy of the elimination of racial 
discrimination in any form. 

This is one of the basic aims of 
WILPF and we are proud in the United 
States to work with the NAACP in the 
continuing “struggle for civil and politi- 
cal liberty” which the 1909 call stressed, 
and which Jane Addams did so much to 
forward in her lifetime. 


ASK YOUR CONGRESSMEN: 


1. To support House Con. Res 40 
opposing dispersal of Indian 
communities and proposing a 
“Point 4” program for them. 


2. To support $10,000,000 addi- 
tion to the appropriation for 
hospitals and health services for 
Indians and adequate amounts 
for schools and highways (so 
that 8,000 children not yet in 
school may enter classes with- 
out being sent hundreds of 
miles from home.) 

3. To oppose the Kinzua Dam on 
the Pa.-N. Y. border (which 
would make 1,000 Senecas 
homeless by flooding their res- 
ervation and break the Treaty 
of 1794 which said that “the 
reservations shall remain theirs 
until they choose to sell same 
to the people of the U. S.”) and 
press for study of alternative 
sites. 


vocational training, but greater amounts 
come from private sources. 

The complex problem of Indian lands 
deserves a whole article. Should Indian 
treaties be honored, or cancelled by act 
of Congress to suit the convenience of 
white civilization? Was the famous 
“Termination” Act passed because Con- 
gress grew tired of the intricacies of 
Indian problems, or was_ pressure 
brought to bear by grazing and mining 
interests, by white neighbors resentful 
of the Indians’ tax-free land, by local 
governments wanting taxes to help sup- 
port necessary public expenditures? 

Indians (many of them ex-soldiers) 
who wish to replace the old emotional 
security of communal life with more 
of the gadgets of civilization, are finding 
jobs in cities. But for those who want 
to retain their own ways and culture, 
there should be improvements on the 
reservations, and location of industries 
near them, with no undercurrent of 
pressure to leave their homes. 

Personal contacts by members living 
near reservations can, if made with tact 
and respect, be of great value. Some 
have helped in Indian Centers or visited 
Indian Service Relocation offices in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Denver, etc. You 
might start an English class or sewing 
group for wives of relocated Indians, 
who must feel lonely in an English- 
speaking city. (25%-75% of relocated 
Indians return to reservations within 
two years.) It would be helpful if some 
members made a real study of the com- 
plex problems of this oldest minority 
group. Sources of information are: 

The U. S. Indian Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Indian Rights Ass’n., 1505 Race St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Its bulletin “Indian Truth” supplies 

facts on current legislation and 

present status of Indians. $2.00) 


CURRENT LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING LABOR 


by Annalee Stewart, 
Legislative Secretary 


The National Board at its February 
meeting passed two resolutions looking 
toward the betterment of employment 
conditions. One had to do with Federal 
financial and technical help for areas 
suffering from more than a temporary 
unemployment hardship; the other, with 
a decent minimum wage for farm labor. 
Both these matters are the subject of 
legislation now before Congress. 


Sen. Hugh Scott (R.-Pa.), Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas (D.-Ill.) with 38 others, 
and Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R.-IIl.) 
have each introduced bills (respectively 
S. 268, S. 722, and S. 1064) which are 
undergoing hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Production and Stabiliza- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. The common pur- 
pose of these bills is to set up an 
effective Federal program to help areas 
develop and maintain stable and diver- 
sified economies which would alleviate 
present, and prevent future, unemploy- 
ment in economically depressed areas. 
These bills are similar to the Area Re- 
development Bill referred to in the new 
leaflet on “Disarmament and Prosper- 
ity,” published by the National Litera- 
ture Office. 


Though Sen. John F. Kennedy (D.- 
Mass.) and six others introduced S. 1046 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 to provide coverage for 
employees of large enterprises engaged 
in retail trade or service (and of other 
employers engaged in activities affect- 
ing commerce) and to increase the 
minimum wage under the Act to $1.25 
an hour, no attempt was made to in- 
clude farm labor because of the gr +t 
discrepancy between wage and ur 
standards. Rep. James Roosevelt D.- 
Cal.) has attempted to inet this prob- 
lem in two separate bills, proposiag 
alternative solutions. These are H.R. 
4947 and 4948, bills which concern the 
migrant worker. Because of the “special 
complexities” of farm labor problems 
much public education, both within and 
without Congress, will be necessary be- 
fore successful passage may be expected. 
WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMEN TO 
SPEAK ON THE FLOOR AND TO 
TESTIFY IN BEHALF OF SUCH 
LEGISLATION. ASK THEM FOR 
COPIES OF THE ROOSEVELT BILLS. 


Sen. Kennedy has introduced a labor- 
management reform bill, co-sponsored 
by 11 others, which has already been 
approved by the Senate Subcommittee 
and was expected to be reported for 
Senate floor action before Easter. This 
bill requires “by law” that elections, 
and the financial and administrative 
regulations, of labor organizations be 
subject to Government control. Should 
the same apply to the N.A.M. or chari- 
table organizations? 


Although there are some drawbacks 
to this type of legislation, the practical 
results outweigh the theoretical criti- 
cisms. The WILPF supports such 


measures. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

The January issue of Four Lights 
which published my article, “The Peace- 
ful Atom,” also printed a policy state- 
ment deploring the development of 
weapons material now going on and 
supporting atoms-for-peace. This posi- 
tion is self-contradictory. James M. 
Wadsworth,. who is representing the 
U.S. at the Geneva talks, said in 1956: 
“Put simply, the difficulty is that at the 
same time power is produced, fission- 
able material used in weapons is pro- 
duced by the same reaction. An atomic 
power plant is thus a weapons producing 
plant.” 

In addition, having power reactors 
makes inspection more difficult and less 
effective. An editorial in the NV. Y. 
Times (11/2/58) said that France 
has taken the position, supported by 
other countries, “that nothing much will 
be accomplished (at Geneva) unless the 
atomic powers not only stop making 
tests, but stop adding to the existing 
armaments.” 

Dr. Ralph Lapp, well-known nuclear 
physicist, has said: “The only way one 
can have any reasonable assurance that 
atomic bombs will not be used, would 
be to have assurances that fissionable 
material would not be readily available. 
An atomic power industry would make 
fissionable material readily available.” 

We have spent billions in developing 
atomic power because people who want 
us to be armed to the teeth atomically, 
view favorably the large amounts of 
..sionable material produced at power 
plants. If we had spent a fraction as 
much working on the problems of util- 
izing solar energy, making more use of 
the wind, harnessing the tides, we might 
have economical plants to show for it. 
James B. Conant has predicted that 
eventually we will learn that atomic 
energy for power is too expensive and 
too dangerous for general use. 

For these reasons, I think that WILPF 
should reconsider its stand in support 
of atoms-for-peace. 

Finally, I should like to alert WILPF 
members to oppose “Operation Plow- 
share” which Dr. E. U. Condon calls 
“Bombs for Peace Hypocrisy” (The Na- 
tion, 12/6/58.) It is proposed to ex- 
plode atom bombs for peaceful purposes, 
such as building harbors. An exploded 
nuclear weapon pollutes the planet and 
threatens war whether or not it is called 
“peaceful.” 

ALICE FRANKLIN BRYANT 
Seattle, Wash. 

(WILPF’s position on this controversial 
question will be reviewed at the Annual 
Meeting. Ed.) 


GET TO KNOW JANE ADDAMS 

Have you ever read Twenty Years at 
Hull House, Newer Ideals of Peace, 
The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, 
Peace and Bread? These are Jane 
Addams’ most important books. Most 
libraries have Twenty Years at Hull 
House, and it is still in print (Mac- 
millan.) Her other books are out of 
print; but we hope to get reprints. Mean- 
while, the first project for your branch’s 
Centennial Committee might be to as- 
semble a library of Jane Addams’ books 
for members to read. Some members 
may own one or more of the books or 
you may find them in second-hand book 
stores. If copies are unobtainable by 
these means, get in touch with our 
National Literature Dept. 


THE FALLOUT SUITS 

The Fallout suits filed last spring in 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union by such world leaders as Linus 
Pauling, Bertrand Russell, Martin Nie- 
moeller and Kathleen Lonsdale, Chair- 
man of the British Section of the 
WILPF, aim at securing a ban on nu- 
clear testing through the courts. Mrs. 
Stephanie May, Connecticut mother and 
one of the plaintiffs, dramatized the 
meaning of the suits when she told re- 
porters, “There is strontium 90 in the 
bones of my baby. It’s illegal for some- 
one to put it there when I don’t want 
it there.” (An article in Science, Feb. 
7, 1958, reports that the bones of young 
children now contain 10 times as much 
strontium 90 as the bones of adults.) 

The Fallout suits brought in this coun- 
try against Secretary of Defense Neil A. 
McElroy, and the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission claim that 
the tests are illegal; that the AEC Act 
of 1954 is unconstitutional and con- 
trary to the human rights provision of 
the UN Charter; and that the defendants 
have no jurisdiction to conduct tests 
in the Pacific because they violate free- 
dom of the high seas and the UN 
Trusteeship Agreement for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

The suits were dismissed in the lower 
court on the ground that the plaintiffs 
could not show damage to themselves, 
but an appeal was filed to the United 
States District Court of Appeals. At 
last report they were awaiting a place 
on the Appeals Court calendar. The 
hope is that a public trial will reveal 
still more information on the injurious 
effects of fallout and publicize once 
more the damage already done to the 
health of people throughout the world. 
The plan is to continue to press the suits 
until agreement is reached among na- 
tions for a permanent ban on nuclear 
testing. 


WALL STREET JouR 


Wall Street Journal 
“Lippitt! What’s this! ‘Occasional cloud- 
iness followed by radio-active fallout?” 


NEW TAPE AVAILABLE 

In addition to the 4 radio tapes pre- 
viously announced (Four Lights, Jan., 
1959) a new 14-minute tape, an inter- 
view with Rep. Byron Johnson (D.- 
Colo.) by Annalee Stewart on the sub- 
ject of more positive American leader- 
ship, is now available at a rental fee 
of $1.25. Write to Janet Neuman, 2815 
Brandywine St., N.W., Washington 8, 
D. C. 


LITERATURE CORNER 

@ POLITICAL ACTION KIT: $1.00. 
The following material is included: A 
revised WILPF POLITICAL ACTION 
HANDBOOK — discusses ways to be 
politically effective. Three charts — 
ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE, THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS SYSTEM, and HOW A BILL 
BECOMES A LAW. Two booklets — 
Charles Zinn’s HOW OUR LAWS ARE 
MADE, and the Youth Conservation 
Clearing House’s WORKSHEETS ON 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION. Two pam- 
phlets — VOTING RECORDS of mem- 
bers of the 85th Congress and REGIS- 
TER CHRISTIAN OPINION, a list of 
Congressmen and Committees. (The 
handbook, charts and pamphlets may be 
obtained for 50c; the two booklets are 
not included in this package.) 

@ “THE NATION” — A_ SPECIAL 
PEACE ISSUE. The Nation has put 
out a special 32-page peace issue this 
month. It presents the barriers to and 
the prospects for peace in today’s world. 
Order this issue from us at 15c a copy, 
a 10c saving on the price you would 
have to pay at the newsstand. 

@ COMBINATION PACKAGES OF 
WILPF LITERATURE. Here is a way 
to obtain some of the best WILPF liter- 
ature at a big saving. Each of the fol- 
lowing three packages combines two or 
more pamphlets that are especially well 
suited to one another in subject and 
presentation. Of course you may con- 
tinue to order each of the pamphlets by 
itself, but not at these low prices. 


Package I includes: Principles and 
Policies, Women Around the World 
Working for Peace, Women . . . Uniting 
for Peace and Meet the U.S. Section. 


10 copies of each .......... $1.75 
$4.00 
$8.00 


Package II includes: Disarmament 
With Full Employment and Co-existence. 


10 copies of each .......... $.65 
$1.60 
$3.10 


Package III includes: Human Rights 
Series—1) Integration and 2) Internal 
Security. 


10 copies of each .......... $.40 
$1.80 


Order the above literature from the 
National Literature Dept., WILPF, 2006 
Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


AFRICA—(cont'd from p. |) 

birth of another new African state, 
though it is perhaps unfortunate that 
old-style French colonial behavior — 
now a thing of the past in this area — 
has left suspicions in the minds of many 
delegates. 

Africa’s awakening is coming sudden 
upon a world which in West Africa is 
proving able to meet the challenge. 
Southeastern Africa and Algeria, where 
large white minorities are slow to read 
the writing on the wall, present an in- 
finitely more dangerous prospect, since 
the tide now rising will stop at nothing 
short of self-government under majority 
—and that means African — rule. 
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